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look at each other. Only the film star spoke. * Kill him
before he kills all of us \ she cried. At midday we arrived
at the farm.

We were heartily welcomed by the farm Chairman,
Nikolai Ivanovich. He told us he had been a peasant
under the Tsarist regime. He was born in the village.
Now he is its benevolent dictator. He is a man of about
sixty with the heavy walk and rough red complexion of a
fanner, and the shrewd eyes of a peasant. He has a great
sense of humour and a booming voice. He was wearing
three decorations: the Order of Lenin, the ubiquitous
medal for the Defence of Moscow, and a gold medal for
agriculture; but he had none of the pomposity so common
among the little^ bureaucrats of Russia. He had the
confidence of a man who knew he was* the boss *.

Nikolai Ivanovich took us to the office of the collective
farm. It was spotlessly clean and had, I suspect, been
painted for the occasion, for the blue paint on the floor
was not quite dry. The office was gay with flowers and
potted plants. Immediately behind the Chairman's seat
was a life-size bust of Stalin, and tjhere was a small bust of
Stalin on the green baize cloth between two inkstands.
On the other side of the office hung a collective picture of
the Politburo.

We sat down and lit cigarettes, Nikolai Ivanovich told
us the familiar story. In Tsarist days the harvests were
always poor. The peasants who could not get work with
the local landowner drifted away from the village and the
Kulaks took their land. The village was not even self-
supporting in food: it had to buy from outside. But in
1931 the village was organised into a collective farm, with
eighteen families in the collective. A yeas later the collec-
tive contained 200 families. Their yields increased from
ten to fifteen centners per hectare. Then the war came," and
the men all enlisted. Nikolai Ivanovich organised the
farm to be run by women. * I call all my women -
(beauties)/ he said, * and then they work even better